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PRINCIPLES OF WOOL COMBING

is designed to obviate this defect and at the same time
to squeeze the wool in a condition, almost equal to
total immersion. The wool does not actually float into
the nip of the rollers A, but it is washed forward by
such a flow of water that the fibres never lie in a sodden
mass, as on an apron, and they are partially separated
from each other by the water they contain, so that it
is easy for the sand to escape. Once away from the
fibre, the sand and dirt can never come again to the
rollers, for, instead of falling back into the water which
contains the wool, the stream of sud from the trough B,
where the wool is washed, washes the sand through
the perforated plates into the trough C, from which it
is pumped to the settling tank D. Here there is no
agitation, and the sand quickly settles to the bottom,
which is so shaped that everything falls towards the
outlets, and when the cocks are opened all sediment is
readily flushed clear away.
If any sud in which wool has been washed be allowed
to stand, a film of insoluble matter will soon form on
the surface; and if there be any salts of lime or magnesia
present in the water, the scum will probably assume
the character of a sticky and insoluble froth. This is
the product already alluded to as lime soap.
The tank used for settling may therefore have another
use of equally great if less obvious importance, for
whilst its stillness allows the heavy matters to sink, it
allows all insoluble oily and soapy matter to rise and
float on the surface. If wool is washed in a trough A
(Fig. 6), above, and quite separate from the settling
tank B, these lime soaps and other floating impurities
will never come into contact with the wool at all, if the
sud which is to go to the washing trough be pumped
from a point C in the settling tank, well above the
bottom and well below the surface. In a machine of
this type made by John Petrie, Jim., Ltd., the only